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Views on the News 





’PICAL municipal practices for pric- 
ing water supply are criticized strong- 
ly in the book Water Supply: Economics, 

Technology, and Policy (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). The provocative and controversial 
conclusions will be of interest to many mu- 
nicipal officials concerned with water rates. 
The book, based on research conducted un- 
der the auspices of the RAND Corporation, 
points out that water rates are too low “.. . 
primarily as a result of rate calculations 
based on the recovery of total historical cost 
without allowance for inflation or for the 
special low-interest advantages which apply 
to the publicly owned enterprises.” 

Four points are made with respect to more 
realistic establishment of water rates. First, 
the declining-block rate structure discrimi- 
nates against the small water user, typically 
the residential consumer. Second, public 
and private fire services do not pay their 
share of costs for standby water service. 
Third, seasonal peak-load pricing, the sum- 
mer months for most cities, often is a better 
alternative than expensive construction of 
new water plant capacity. Fourth, better use 
should be made of existing water supplies ‘as 
an alternative to initiating new construction. 

The authors predict that the cost of water 
supply will increase faster than the cost of 
goods in general and that communities 
therefore “. . . are faced with a choice be- 
tween an expensive increment to supply or 
a more rational use of present supplies.” 

The future of the city manager profession 
depends to a large extent on social and eco- 
nomic developments in cities. This point 
was stressed in several papers at the recent 
annual conference of the International City 


Managers’ Association. City Manager W. K. 
Willman, in his presidential address (p. 266), 
stressed the importance of developing those 
attributes that will help city managers 
mobilize community groups to work for bet- 
ter urban environments. 

The toughest problems are likely to be 
those of “‘race and space” (p. 269). Census 
reports will soon confirm the large-scale mi- 
gration of Negroes from the South to north- 
ern industrial centers. Pressures of popula- 
tion, housing, and schools will be tremen- 
dous in metropolitan areas—in the suburbs 
as well as the central cities. The demand for 
undeveloped land will continue, and many 
cities will have their last chance to reserve 
some of this land for parks, playgrounds, and 
other facilities. To meet these problems, 
city managers need to be broad-gauged in 
human relations and urban planning. But 
city managers in the sixties will need still 
other skills, including the fundamentals of 
economics and public finance (p. 273). 

Looking ahead 25 years (p. 286), mana- 
gers in both business and government face 
the greatest conceivable challenge. Man 
will have to live with machines that can, ac- 
cording to this writer, ‘‘think and learn.” 

Most state legislatures will meet in early 
1961, and some good, practical advice is 
provided for both councils and managers in 
the article, ““The City Council and the State 
Legislature” (p. 276). Other items that will 
be helpful for managers include reorganiza- 
tion of city court procedures (p. 281); pro- 
cedures for working with newspaper, radio, 
and television reporters (p. 283); and a man- 
ual for water and sewer extensions, street pav- 
ing, and other public improvements (p. 285). 
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Broadening Horizons in the Sixties 
By W. K. WILLMAN* 





City Manager, Pontiac, Michigan 


The problems of this decade will place new and more intensive responsibilities 
on administrators of local governments in urban areas. 


NTERESTING and dynamic problems 
face us in the sixties. Of this there is no 
question. Tremendous urban growth, 

reflected by the 1960 Census of Population, 
has aggravated old conditions and created 
new ones. The city manager is challenged 
constantly to train himself for what lies 
ahead and to increase the proficiency of his 
profession by improving the soundness of his 
individual decisions and actions. 

The sources and effects of the problems 
that strain us physically and fiscally in the 
1960’s are well known to all students of 
urban affairs. I need only list a few to illus- 
trate the particular character of these prob- 
léms: 

1. We are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned with inadequate housing, removal of 
slum aréas, and reallocation of areas to uses 
which are commensurate with the times and 
needs of our economy. Many urban renewal 
projects have been undertaken in response 
to this concern, but much remains to be 
done. 

2. Practically every city in the country is 
expanding its school system. The impact of 
population growth has been felt more here 
than elsewhere. The tremendous annual in- 
crease in student population has resulted in 
the constant strain of expansion of services 
and training facilities in the schools. It shows 
no let-up. 

* Eprtor’s Note: This article is based on Mr. 
Willman’s presidential address delivered at the 46th 
annual conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association held in San Francisco, October 
16-19, 1960. Mr. Willman has been a city manager 
for 36 years and ——_ served as manager of 


Mount Pleasant, East Detroit, and Port Huron, 
Michigan. He has been manager of Pontiac since 
1950. 
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3. The mass transit problems which so 
many of us have felt in the past will continue 
in the sixties. The costs of widening, recon- 
structing, and building highways and of 
providing parking spaces have been tre- 
mendous. Some cities have had to make out- 
lays for jet age air transport facilities. One 
can only hope that the discussions and 
studies current in mass transit will during 
this decade lift from the backs of the public 
the financial burdens of costly past ap- 
proaches. 

4. Many of us are engaged in the study 
of how to achieve an unlimited supply of 
potable water and how to protect our 
streams, water courses, and lakes from con- 
tamination resulting from inadequate dis- 
posal of sewage. These problems grow more 
acute each month. 

5. Socially we are concerned with the 
problems of the juvenile and of the aged. 
Development of recreational facilities for 
people in all age groups is of prime concern. 
We have been busy in the field of public 
health and will continue to be busy. 

6. We are all faced with the problem of 
civil defense, but we seem to be firm in our 
resistance to all-out efforts to prepare for 
what might mean a loss of many communi- 
ties. 

These are some of the problems. There are 
many more. Most are being attacked not 
only at the local level but on the national 
level as well. In my view a department of 
urban affairs in the federal government 
would be of tremendous assistance to local 
governments in the solution of many of 
these problems. Yet, were such a depart- 
ment to be created, our responsibilities as 
city managers would be no less. 





HORIZONS IN 


FiscAL RESPONSIBILITY 


While citizens demand more and better 
services (a trend certain to continue in the 
1960’s) our capacity to finance these services 
from local sources of revenue has become 
restricted. The overburdened property tax 
may well be strained to the limit of endur- 
ance; there already has been some pressure 
on federal and state governments for more 
and bigger subsidy programs. The erosion 
of the downtown tax base and the fight to 
rejuvenate the central business district are 
well known. The necessity for expanding 
and attracting industries into our communi- 
ties and the necessity to attract people to live 
in them are other facets of the financial 
problems on which survival of local govern- 
ment depends. 

Paying so much in taxes, our people seem 
to think—and rightly so—that they should 
get something back. As administrators we 
are all dedicated to the principle that as 
much of the tax dollar as possible should be 
returned in direct services. A cautious and 
reasonable approach to the financing of pro- 
grams and projects must be of the first order. 


Tue Crry MANAGER PROFESSION 


Yet we maintain our capacity to change. 
Though our problems appear to be without 
end, and all seem more concentrated than 
ever before, their solution is ever more vital 
to the economic well-being of our communi- 
ties. Surely this is an assurance of an interest- 
ing future in this most interesting of pro- 
fessions. 

Our profession is new as professions go. 
Its fascination lies in the absence of mo- 
notony in our activities. In our everyday 
occupation, we are perhaps a little too hu- 
man and too sensitive at times. We are not 
always completely aware of the occupational 
hazards that follow us. Always in the middle, 
we have the job of reconciling the interests of 
staff, employees, citizens, and city councils. 
Our function as managers is to lead, to plan, 
to organize, and to control. When we are 
not doing these things we are not managing. 

We are all aware of what is involved in 
these managerial responsibilities. A manager 
leads by initiating action, largely through 
techniques and training he has acquired 
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over the years. He leads by making deci- 
sions, by maintaining reliable communica- 
tions, by careful and judicious selection of 
his team. Last but not least, he leads by de- 
veloping people into adequate, intelligent, 
and competent public officials. 

A manager plans by assessing the future, 
by setting objectives, and by programming, 
scheduling, and setting procedures in line 
with policies adopted by the council. He 
organizes by delegating authority and re- 
sponsibility within a sound structure. He 
controls by setting standards of performance, 
by maintaining those standards, and by 
adjusting them as needed. 

The training we have received in the past 
is inadequate for the work of the future. 
This is indicated constantly by the attention 
being paid to the training of prospective 
managers, by short courses taken by operat- 
ing managers, and by the emphasis placed 
on training by our association and its staff. 
It is encouraging to note the tremendous 
response from the membership to courses 
offered by ICMA. 

We are also seeing the development of 
graduate courses in public administration at 
universities and the expansion of good pro- 
grams of in-service training in some of our 
cities. It is clear that city managers, as a 
group, realize definitely the necessity for 
constant training. 


PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE 


One value of constant training for city 
managers is that it helps to develop a pro- 
fessional attitude. This is tremendously im- 
portant, both to our future as public officials 
and to the future of our communities. It 
seems to me that there are several important 
aspects of a truly professional attitude: 
realism, open-mindedness, unselfishness, and 
courage. 

Realism. A manager with a realistic atti- 
tude demands that every proposal be 
measured against the facts of the situation as 
well as against sound principles. He firmly 
resists indulgence in wishful thinking. It 
takes a realistic, professional man to avoid 
the possibility of being overly influenced by 
the extremists all too often found in public 
life. 
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Open-mindedness. Some managers fear to 
achieve a state of open-mindedness, think- 
ing that it suggests a lack of conviction. Ours 
is a dynamic operation and must be ap- 
proached, if it is to be successful, with a 
completely open-minded attitude. Our pro- 
fession will never become a push-button 
operation, and it is essential that we keep 
our minds open to suggestions, to the op- 
portunities for improvement in our operat- 
ing procedures, in our fiscal planning, and 
in the many avenues which we must follow 
as public servants in carrying out the job. 
Rejection of fantastic schemes is one thing, 
but blindness to possibilities for innovation 
is quite another. 

Unselfishness. This attribute of a good man- 
ager puts the real objectives of the job ahead 
of petty gains. It has been said and re- 
peated many times that when a public 
official places his personal interest ahead of 
the interest of his community he has become 
useless as far as his profession or job is con- 
cerned. The public official willing to sub- 
merge his identity in cooperative projects, 
and to let; credit and publicity go where 
they will db the program the most good, is 
on a sound path of public progress in the 
public interest. 

Courage. I am referring here to moral 
courage, the kind that sticks to principles 
even when it seems expedient to compro- 
mise and to gain superficial harmony or 
some temporary advantage. This is the kind 
of courage which dares to conceive and sup- 
port bold, new approaches in the face of un- 
energetic conservatism or a general attitude 
of indifference; the kind which maintains a 
sound invigorating degree of optimism even 
when surrounded by cynics and pessimists; 
the kind which pushes forward toward a 
sound objective despite reverses and the 
demoralizing influence of disinterest, skepti- 
cism, or ridicule. 


PROFESSIONAL OBJECTIVES 
A sound professional attitude will help 
greatly to attain higher performance stand- 
ards in all aspects of a balanced public pro- 
gram. 
It will help to answer the crucial ques- 
tions which every manager must ask himself 
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in the 1960’s: ‘‘Will I assist in making policy 
by knowing where we are headed in our 
cities, or will I let-nature take its course?” 
**Will I assist in the promotion of definite 
plans, policies, and programs for our cities, 
and will I accept responsibility as a com- 
munity leader?” The answers to these ques- 
tions will be a measure of professionalism in 
the years ahead. 

Our job will be much bigger in the sixties. 
It is my prediction that as time goes on it 
will become a more important job in every 
respect. We must mobilize the powerful 
groups in our cities to fight against blight, 
ugliness, congesiion, and decay. Our targets 
are more numerous than ever before, and 
our horizons are broader than ever before. 
City government is big government, and we 
must assume that effective municipal gov- 
ernment is largely a managerial responsibil- 
ity. 

We make this assumption with a full 
realization of the importance of our elected 
officials, feeling that they need technical 
guidance in the many problems now facing 
communities. This again brings into focus 
the necessity that the city manager keep 
himself well-trained and fully informed on 
modern techniques and procedures. We 
must assume responsibility for the expendi- 
ture of tremendous sums of money in the 
field of public service. The enormity of that 
task alone is readily apparent. 

The sixties look like an era of tremendous 
excitement and challenge. Phillip Brooks has 
said, “‘Do not pray for tasks equal to your 
powers, but pray for powers equal to your 
tasks.” I have no fear of the ability of the 
members of our profession to accomplish 
their respective jobs. There is no easy road 
to success for the public officials. But if the 
city manager is willing to follow the hard 
road, the road of right decisions made in the 
interest of those whom he has chosen to 
serve, the benefits to his community will be 
many, and he will have the satisfaction of 
knowing he has done his job well. 

The history of the manager profession 
indicates a consistent dedication to the field 
of public administration. I know this dedica- 
tion will%continue. 








The City Manager and the Sixties 


By EUGENE C. LEE* 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley 


New issues and new problems of urban living will challenge 
city managers during the sixties. 


HAT will the globe look like in 

1970 from across the breakfast 

table if we shall not have blown 
ourselves to outer space? More specifically, 
what will be the appearance of the United 
States and her cities as we end the decade of 
the sixties? What kind of city manager will 
councils be searching for in 1970? And what 
kind of organization will the International 
City Managers’ Association have become? 


CHANGES IN THE SIXTIES 


Anyone who claims that his population 
forecasts are accurate is either a fool or a 
charlatan. Nevertheless we can predict with 
some certainty that during the sixties the 
United States will increase its population by 
30 to 40 million persons, an annual growth 
rate equal to the addition of a Los Angeles or 
a Chicago. As you well know, most of this 
will occur in suburbia. Some 15,000 square 
miles of open land, primarily agricultural, 
will be subdivided to make room for these 
increased multitudes, an area about equal to 
Vermont and Connecticut combined. 

Yes, the sixties will be a decade of tre- 
mendous change, but not only in terms of 
population. For the first time, our radio 
telescopes will probe to the very edge of the 
explorable universe, to the point where the 
galaxies are receding so fast that their light 

* Epriror’s Norte: This article has been con- 
densed from an address delivered on October 17, 
1960, at the 46th annual conference of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association held in San 
Francisco. In addition to research and teaching, Pro- 
fessor Lee has been a member of the field staff 
of Public Administration Service; assistant to the 
city manager of San Leandro, California; and 
assistant to the president of the University of Cali- 
fornia. He is the author of Politics of Non-Partisan- 


ship: A Study of California City Elections, recently pub- 
lished by the University of California Press. 


will never reach us. We will be boring deep 
into the earth to the boundary between the 
thin crust and the molten interior. The 
oceans of the world will have begun to reveal 
their secrets to us, while in the laboratory 
there will occur an almost frightening event, 
the creation by man of a living cell. 

Why can one speak so confidently of such 
dramatic advances as these? Mainly because 
to do otherwise would be to fly in the face 
of historical evidence, to suggest that the 
sweep of scientific knowledge in which man 
is caught up will somehow be slowed in the 
sixties. But there is no reason to believe this. 
Ninety per cent of all the trained scientists 
who have ever lived in the world are still 
alive. In the 1960’s United States govern- 
ment and industry will spend more on re- 
search and development than in our entire 
history up to 1960. 

With equal confidence we can safely pre- 
dict a dramatic rise in the standard of living 
of each American. It is not necessary to de- 
bate here whether this increase in national 
output per person will be 2 per cent or 3 per 
cent per year, although the difference of one 
percentage point is indeed of tremendous 
importance to us all. It is sufficient to 
realize that we will have more goods and 
services per person to distribute, and goods 
and services of a new and higher quality. 
What remains uncertain is the extent to 
which this increase will be distributed 
among the three main uses of production: 
defense, investment, and consumption. And 
how much of the increase, if any, will go to 
the public nondefense sector of the economy? 
In any event, barring a war or major de- 
pression, during the sixties we will take some 
giant strides in the reduction of poverty. 
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It is clear also that much of the increased 
productivity of the nation will be taken, not 
in goods and services, but in increased 
leisure time. This will be in the form of 
longer and more frequent vacations, holi- 
days with pay, and three-day weekends, 
rather than a shorter working day. Travel 
will become more important to vacationing 
Americans than ever before. Only the prob- 
lems of air-traffic control limit the potential 
surge of jet—and then rocket—travel. 

The impact of increased leisure on cities 
is already apparent. Demands for recrea- 
tional and cultural activities will grow much 
more rapidly than the population. The 
number of people living in cities who have 
been to college will increase by one-third in 
the sixties. By 1970, one-half of all adults 
will have completed high school compared 
to but one-third in 1950. Their needs and 
desires and their ability to accomplish them will 
be sharply different from those of the post- 
war generation. I would suggest that the 
city government’s role in this area will often 
be one not of directly providing services but 
of serving as a consultant and advisor to 
community groups, assisting them to get 
started and maintain their programs. The 
little symphony and the little theater will, 
hopefully, occupy as much of our time as the 
little league. 


ProsBLeMs AHEAD 


America—1970. More prosperous, more 
highly educated, better fed, healthier, with 
more leisure time. Is this all there is to it? 
The answer, of course, is ‘‘no.”’ There is an- 
other side. There are problems to be solved 
and questions to be answered which are the 
most difficult ever facing this nation, even 
though we restrict ourselves solely to the 
domestic scene. 

First, population growth in and of itself 
is not a blessing, any more than a city of 
100,000 is somehow better than a city of 
50,000. This may be heresy to state to a 
profession which probably thrives on more 
and more cities of larger and larger size. But 
the fact remains that population growth does 
not necessarily create wealth or improve the 
standard of living and may in fact have the 
reverse effect. We are caught in a race be- 
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tween economic productivity and human 
reproductivity. The improvement or de- 
terioration in our standard of living in the 
future is going to depend upon the outcome 
of that race. 

This is a world-wide problem, of course, 
but let me remind you that the rate of our 
growth is very high, greater than Japan’s, 
greater than India’s! We play the ostrich if 
we express concern about growth in other 
parts of the globe but fail to recognize its 
implications for ourselves. Let me remind 
you, too, that the United States—with but 6 
per cent of the world’s population—con- 
sumes one-half of the world’s major minerals 
and that these minerals are both dwindling 
in total supply and will be in increased de- 
mand as the new nations of the earth begin 
their own development. It is well for us to 
have optimism in our scientific achievements 
and prospective advancements in the future. 
It is equally important for us to understand 
that we may well be borrowing on our own 
future and that of posterity. 

But more immediate problems face us in 
the sixties, ones with a direct impact upon 
the conduct of your office. They are summed 
up by the simple fact that the increase in 
population in the United States in the next 
decade will be more than double the in- 
crease in the number of workers, a result of 
the sparse birthrate of the thirties. The con- 
suming population is going to increase at a 
much faster rate than the producing popu- 
lation. For the economy as a whole, we shall 
have to do a lot of running just to stay even 
on a per capita wealth basis. For business 
and government there will be demands for 
increased services with a relatively smaller 
pool from which to draw employees. You 
will feel this most in the key supervisory 
levels, for the number of persons in the 35—45 
age bracket—the depression generation—is 
actually going to decline in numbers in the 
next 10 years. 

Government particularly is going to be 
under extraordinary pressures. This is true 
because the age groups which will be in- 
creasing the very most, the young and the 
old, are ones which place unusual demands 
upon government, particularly local govern- 
ment. The problem is aggravated too be- 
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cause it is not at all clear that government 
can increase its productivity at a rate equal 
to anticipated population growth. The great 
increases in output per man hour which have 
been occurring in agriculture and manu- 
facturing do not lend themselves to easy 
application to government activities. 

City Employees. Where are you going to get 
your employees in the sixties? More of them 
are going to be women. We are going to 
have to take a long look at many jobs which 
have hitherto been the preserve of the male 
animal. Our amusement at the female com- 
missar of public works in a Russian city 
may turn to envy when we cannot find a 
qualified person of either sex to do the job. 
More city employees are going to be part- 
time, both men and women, including 
many young people going to school. You 
will have to greatly expand your on-the-job 
training programs. And more than ever you 
will have a stake in whether the high schools 
and colleges turn out a product which you 
can use immediately. In every state and 
city, the retirement age is going to have to 
be re-examined, particularly in the uni- 
formed forces which permit a man to 


terminate when he still has 15 or 20 produc- 
tive years ahead of him. And you are going 
to have to review and rereview every pro- 
cedure and practice in your city government 
to see if it is absolutely necessary and if it 
cannot be performed more efficiently. 


Within the metropolitan region, the 
cities are going to be forced to cooperate in 
the use of highly trained professional per- 
sonnel. Many cities now share a city at- 
torney. It is not too unlikely that some of you 
will share a police chief in 1970. Nor is it 
impossible that some of you may be serving 
more than one city at the same time, as has 
earlier occurred in some of our small New 
England towns. Nonsense, you say. But 
many cities will prefer a highly qualified and 
competent manager, even on a half-time 
basis, to a poorly trained one, and you may 
feel the same way about your department 
heads. Home rule will make little sense if it 
is ineffective or inefficient home rule. A 
sharing of competence may be necessary if we 
are to preserve it at all. 
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RACE AND SPACE 

These problems you and your cities will 
solve, I am sure, but they pale in significance 
behind the two major issues of urban life in 
the sixties—race and space. In both areas— 
race relations and land use—the next decade 
is the moment of truth. Either we move 
ahead rapidly and radically on both fronts, 
or we will leave our children a heritage of 
strife and chaos from which it will take 
generations to recover. 

Race. The sixties will be the period when 
Americans decide whether the centers of our 
largest cities, the fountainhead of culture 
and creativeness, are to continue to become 
substandard segregated islands or whether 
our suburbs will increasingly be opened up 
to people of all colors and creeds. Sometime 
during this decade, demographers will note 
the fact that less than half of all Negroes 
live in the South. Will they also be able to 
report that in the sixties the Negro really be- 
gan to be offered a free choice of housing on 
the basis of his social and economic status? 
An affirmative answer seems no less im- 
portant to the health of our democratic 
society, generally, than it does to the Negro 
individually. 

This adjustment, one of the most im- 
portant in the history of our country, will 
necessitate governmental action. It will 
necessitate money. It will necessitate po- 
litical and administrative leadership of the 
highest order. Before the decade is out, many 
of you will have to meet this question both 
personally and officially, as some of you al- 
ready have, of assisting your community to 
face its greatest human challenge. Your first 
chance to demonstrate leadership may well 
be in your employment practices, particu- 
larly in the uniformed forces. Your city’s 
first chance may be in its political practices. 
We can no longer ignore the fact that in 
many communities our cherished non- 
partisan, at-large elections, so long associ- 
ated with the council-manager plan, fail to 
produce a truly representative council. And 
yet we feign surprise when under-repre- 
sented groups fail to support certain civic 
programs. We can’t have it both ways! 

Space. As for our other major problem, we 
are not running out of space—yet! It still 
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exists in abundance despite the bulldozer’s 
incessant attack on some 3,000 acres each 
day. But we are running out of time to so 
organize and shape this space that it will 
meet our needs. While our ability to produce 
seems adequate to meet the immediate de- 
mands of our population growth, our real 
standard of living in terms of a full and rich 
life is destined to topple unless we take 
dramatic action in the sixties. Today, our 
parks are crowded, our golf courses require 
a starting time before sun-up, the cars line 
up at our public camp grounds before 
dawn, our richest farm land is paved over. 
But what of 1970 with its 30 to 40 million 
more people? Are we even close to planning 
for open spaces equal to those which are al- 
ready inadequate in 1960? Only a massive 
attack will do the job. 

I would commend to you the recent 
Canadian decision to acquire 58 square 
miles of agricultural land around the city of 
Ottawa to provide open space for future 
generations. Who can doubt the gratitude 
of future generations for this giant step? Can 
we do less? How many of you are able to 
say with confidence that in your community 
the public interest is truly superior to the 
interests of the subdivider? Assessment laws 
must be rewritten in order not to penalize 
the permanent retention of open space. Ad- 
vance land acquisition with lease-back pro- 
visions must be encouraged. The public pur- 
chase of development rights must be ac- 
celerated. Most importantly, perhaps, the 
location and planning of subdivisions must 
be brought under increasing control. 

No city can go it alone with programs 
such as these, and in the absence of a 
regional agency, there will have to be a 
rapid and immediate increase in state activ- 
ity and state control. Here, I beg of you, 
guard against those who would abuse the 
true meaning of “home rule” and use its 
appeal to defeat practical and realistic ac- 
tion which can only be accomplished at the 
state or regional level. Home rule is for people, 
not places. It has meaning only so far as the 
locality is capable of meeting the particular 
issue in question. When used as an argument 
to frustrate the only possible public solution 
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to a problem, the result is not responsible 
local government. It is urban anarchy. 


Tue Crry MANAGER OF THE 60’s 

And what about the city manager of the 
sixties? From the above account it seems 
clear that he is about to face the most excit- 
ing and demanding challenges in the history 
of the profession. It is clear too that these 
challenges are not in the traditional mold 
of the textbooks and orthodox public ad- 
ministration training. It continues to be im- 
portant, of course, that the manager be ac- 
complished in techniques of personnel and 
budgeting. But his community will be even 
better served if he is also an expert in prob- 
lems of delinquency control, in the needs of 
the aged, in race relations, in urban land 
economics. 

From the university’s viewpoint, this 
shifting emphasis imposes markedly differ- 
ent requirements upon the education of 
prospective city managers than were con- 
sidered but a few years ago. It poses prob- . 
lems of continuing education upon those of 
you here today and upon us in the universi- 
ties and colleges, in-service training if you 
will of a higher order than we have ever 
conceived. No less than a Commission on 
National Goals we need a _ continuing 
evaluation of community goals. The promise 
that is America will only be achieved within 
her cities. To this high calling you must be 
prepared to provide leadership, not only ad- 
ministrative and technical, but—even more 
—moral leadership. 

The next decade is no less demanding for 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. If, in fact, new issues, new problems, 
new approaches face us, then this organiza- 
tion must be prepared to shift its emphasis to 
meet them. The challenge of the changing 
sixties is to subject yourselves, your profes- 
sion, and your association to a continuing 
and intensive self-examination—at times 
self-criticism—in order that the city man- 
ager may continue to be in the forefront of 
the battle for the good life. For, as Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth of Philadelphia has 
stated so well, ‘“The real frontier of America 
today is inside the city.” 











Economic Trends Affecting Cities 


By JOHN A. VIEG* 
Professor of Government, Pomona College and Claremont Graduate School 


City governments must be more aggressive than ever to get 
the revenues needed for expanding services. 


URING the second World War, as 
well as the first, we promised our- 
selves that when the fighting and 

killing were finally over we would build a 
world of peace and plenty—a civilization in 
which all men would someday enjoy the 
blessings of freedom of thought and worship, 
freedom from want and fear. Though some 
people were pessimistic, as always, about the 
possibility of bringing such a noble vision to 
realization, my mind goes back to an essay 
by A. A. Berle published in Fortune which 
struck quite a different note. We had better 
be careful, he warned, about the kind of a 
world we really choose after the war because 
we can get just about whatever we want, 
provided we really want it. 

Mr. Berle may have overstated himself a 
bit, but his spirit surely exemplifies the ap- 
proach managers, mayors, councilmen, and 
citizens ought to begin with in reference to 
the future of our cities. In this affluent 
American society (and to a considerable 
degree in every country where the council- 
manager idea has taken root) we can almost 
literally have what we want in the quality 
and style of urban life if we want it badly 
enough. 

No city manager does his job properly if, 
armed with presumably accurate forecasts 
of social and economic trends, he simply 

* Eprror’s Note: This article has been condensed 
from an address delivered on October 17, 1960, at 
the 46th annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association held in San Francisco. Pro- 
fessor Vieg has been at Pomona College and the 
Claremont Graduate School since 1945 and spent a 
year in Europe as a Fulbright professor at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo and as a lecturer at the College of 
Europe in Bruges, Belgium. He is the author or co- 
author of many books and reports on governmental 
subjects, including California Local Finance, based on 


a survey he directed, which was published recently 
by Stanford University Press. 


tries to help his community to accommodate 
itself to those trends. There is nothing im- 
proper about accommodating oneself to the 
inevitable. What is wrong is for a manager 
or a municipality to settle for something less 
than the inevitable. Don’t go in for easy 
“‘adjustments” to mere “trends” or “‘condi- 
tions.’’ For one thing a little resolution will 
often make such a course unnecessary. For 
another and far more important reason, 
there are thousands pf people in every sizable 
city whose chance for a bit of beauty, dig- 
nity, or convenience iq their daily lives 
depends importantly upon the readiness of 
their local officials to try to resist and re- 
verse trends instead of merely adjusting to 
them 
ANOTHER New START 


The 1960’s will mark the passing from 
the seats of the mighty of the last of the lead- 
ers of World War II. The backlogs of public 
works occasioned by the war have been 
eliminated almost everywhere. We are in a 
period of transition to a new age, one in 
which the economy of nearly every country 
has risen to new heights of productivity. 
This upward thrust of expanded and ex- 
panding production is the number one eco- 
nomic trend for you to bear in mind when 
you return to your cities, and the thing for 
you to do is not so much to adjust to it as to 
take advantage of it—to capitalize on it for 
the improvement of all the services and 
facilities needed to bring your community 
at least within “hailing distance” of its goals. 
For mark this well: city councilmen can 
never be expected to think of your city and 
its public services and facilities in larger 
terms than you do! 

If any downward “adjustment to eco- 
nomic trends” ever has to be made in the 
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municipality which you have the honor to 
serve, let it be ordered by the council and of 
course accepted by you in good faith. But 
don’t make it easy for them to make such 
adjustments! Make it hard! Make it hard by 
obliging them to make their decisions on the 
city’s budget in full awareness of the real 
economic strength and financial resources of 
your community. 

This is not to intimate that the people can 
have all that’s made to glitter in the ads and 
the heaven of perfect public services too. But 
it is to suggest that the practice of a bit of 
sales resistance in the gadget-and-tinsel, 
easy-pay department of the private sector of 
the economy would enable them to buy a 
great many more good things in the public 
sector, and that out of current income be- 
sides. 


SPENDING IN THE Pus.ic SECTOR 

With varying emphasis, both of the presi- 
dential candidates have made the point that 
we cannot have a better America unless we 
are prepared to devote more of our re- 
sources to public goods and services. But 
neither has been very explicit about how 
such decisions are actually made. There 
need be no mystery about the matter at all. 
As far as the people in our urban communi- 
ties are concerned, they will make their 
decisions not by individually deciding some 
fine day to buy a few more square yards of 
park land or a few more hours of city 
planning but simply by backing (or failing 
to back) those councilmen who vote for the 
expanded work and service programs you 
city managers propose. 


WAR OR DEPRESSION? 

Beyond all doubt, the onset of another 
war would precipitate the kind of economic 
trend which would be the hardest for cities 
to deal with. It may be rash to assume that 
humanity will be able to postpone World 
War III indefinitely. Yet we must ask to be 
excused from essaying the role of prophet on 
this dismal score. Suffice it here simply to 
observe that international peace will never 
be secure until the world community itself 
adopts something like the council-manager 
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plan and adapts it to the ordering of its own 
affairs. 

Another development that could have a 
profound effect on municipal programs 
would be the adoption by the federal gov- 
ernment or the states of a policy of all-out 
civilian defense against the hazards of 
atomic warfare. In this case too, however, 
we shall attempt neither to predict nor pre- 
scribe. 

If the present recession hangs on and 
especially if it deepens, it would also of 
course have seriously adverse effects on 
municipal revenues as well as on the 
finances of other governmental units. Con- 
ceivably, this may happen but the chances 
clearly run the other way. Our cities may 
not be in fiscal clover continuously during 
the next 10 years, but they will hardly have 
to weather another depression like that of 
the thirties. The main safeguard against such 
a calamity lies, however, neither in the 
cushions built into the economy under 
Roosevelt or Truman nor in the confident 
assurances of President Eisenhower. They 
lie instead in the fact that neither party 
would dare run the risk of mere “‘watchful 
waiting” if a real depression threatened. A 
Republican administration would probably 
intervene quite as swiftly and massively as 
one under Democratic leadership. 


THe IMPERATIVES 

Aside from these possibilities, what then 
are the main changes of an economic char- 
acter likely to affect municipal programs 
during the 1960’s? In analyzing economic 
and industrial trends for this Association 
just a year ago, Lynn A. Stiles argued that 
four factors had created a near-crisis in 
municipal finance during the post-war 
period: (1) the pressure to satisfy the pent-up 
need for construction postponed during the 
war; (2) the tremendous population growth 
issuing from the new families formed by 
demobilized veterans; (3) the vast move- 
ment of people from farms to cities, from 
central cities to suburbia, and from areas 
east of the Rockies to the Far West; and (4) 
the slow erosion of creeping inflation.! 

1Lynn A. Stiles, “Economic and Industrial 


Trends,” Pusitic MANAGEMENT, January, 1960, pp. 
2-4. 
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It was Stiles’ judgment that these forces 
had not yet spent themselves completely, 
with the possible exception of inflation. Even 
so he saw on the horizon, because of a lessen- 
ing of inflationary pressure, some possibility 
that American cities might be able in the 
early sixties to regain their equilibrium with 
regard to the property tax. Such a prospect 
would of course be most welcome, yet it too 
had to be qualified. As long as suburban 
local government remains as fragmented and 
disjointed as it is in most areas today, there 
can be no guarantee that even this partial 
“return to normalcy” will be attainable. 

In the face therefore of continued growth 
and continuing mobility my discerning 
counterpart of 1959 concluded with the pre- 
diction that most cities will probably find 
themselves obliged during the next few 
years to ask their state governments for ad- 
ditional support of one kind or another. The 
outlook is the same today. Unless population 
growth and mobility slow down consider- 
ably, the cities will either have to discover 
new sources of revenue locally (they can 
hardly squeeze more out of the general 
property tax) or turn to the states for further 
help. 

Superficially the cities appear to be 
caught in a vicious circle. The balkanization 
of local government coupled with state- 
imposed limitations upon local taxing and 
borrowing powers preclude the possibility of 
financing their services exclusively through 
their own resources. When they turn to the 
states, however, they are advised to go on to 
Washington. And when they get to Wash- 
ington they learn that the federal govern- 
ment thinks they ought to go back home and 
try still harder to practice the virtues of 
self-reliance. 

What is the solution of this riddle, for 
riddle it certainly must be in an economy 
with a gross national product of $520 billion 
a year? We come to the conclusion that once 
the cities have done all they can to insure 
the efficient management of their services, 
to make reasonable and equitable use of the 
property tax, and to develop such other 
sources of revenue as are now available to 
them, they will have no other option than to 
press for increased assistance from the states, 
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either in the form of outright grants, shared 
revenues, or new taxing authority. If this 
means that the states must in turn ask for 
more federal aid, so be it, but this can hardly 
be the case with all of them. The prodigious 
wealth and income of America are by no 
means equally distributed either among 
states or individuals (20 per cent of all family 
units still have incomes under $4,000 per 
year whereas $6,000 is currently estimated 
to be the amount needed by the average 
urban family for a decent standard of liv- 
ing), but certainly a number of states can 
provide additional help to their cities with- 
out in turn having to be helped by the na- 
tional government. 


Tue GENERAL CLIMATE 


War and depression apart, the general 
answer to the question of economic trends 
affecting the cities is “‘more of the same.” 
Nearly every sign indicates that the immedi- 
ate future will be much like the immediate 
past. Since all of you have survived the 
post-war period and many of you have 
prospered (along with your cities), this out- 
look, though undramatic, should be at least 
mildly reassuring. If we have been able to 
survive war and reconstruction, surely we 
can somehow manage to survive prosperity. 
Profound social changes are doubtless on 
the way, yet for everything that changes 
there are at least a thousand things that will 
remain the same. Inertia is a force that 
never sleeps, and it is my guess that if one 
of you should play Rip van Winkle from 
now until 1970, he would still be able to 
find his way about the American municipal 
landscape. 

Yet the cumulative effects of a multitude 
of small changes and pressures continuing 
over a period of years are not to be under- 
estimated. Cities are going to have to wrestle 
in the sixties with a bewildering variety of 
costly problems: more parks, more streets, 
more traffic; more water, more sewage, 


more sanitation, more health service; more 
police and fire protection; more freeways, 
more transportation, more metropolitanitis; 
better planning, better zoning, better build- 
ing inspection; and, not to prolong the list, 
by far more slum clearance and urban re- 
development. 
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Raising the funds to buy these facilities 
and finding the personnel to operate them 
will tax the ingenuity of managers and coun- 
cilmen as never before because private busi- 
ness, aided and abetted by the advertising 
fraternity, will go right on cultivating new 
wants in the private sector of the economy 
and producing the goods and services to 
meet them. This means that public business- 
men like yourselves are going to have to be 
more imaginative and aggressive than ever 
if municipal government is to get the 
revenues it needs for the services it will be 
expected to provide. 

Most of these services being increasingly 
technological in character, one of the most 
important problems cities will face during 
the coming decade will be that of recruiting 
and retaining for their various departments 
sufficient numbers of adequately skilled 
employees. City managers and councilmen 
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have a great stake therefore in the work of 
the Municipal Manpower Commission 
established last spring. The various reports 
it may be expected to issue during the next 
two years will inevitably be required read- 
ing for every member of the International 
City Managers’ Association. 

Business and industry will doubtless 
make increasingly heavy demands upon the 
national labor force for men and women 
trained to operate the complex machines 
which characterize our advanced economy, 
yet this above all is a trend to which the 
cities need not meekly adjust themselves. 
Their work is basically more important 
than that of private enterprise and can also 
be equally exciting. It is unthinkable that 
in this exuberant urban civilization we 
should lack for long the imagination to at- 
tract into municipal service all the profes- 
sional and vocational talent our cities need. 


The City Council and the State Legislature 


By LOHN R. FICKLIN* 
City Manager, Vallejo, California 


The city manager can help in establishing good relationships 
between the city council and the state legislature. 


OOD relationships between the city 
council and the state legislature in- 
volve, in this order, (1) recognition 

of common objectives, (2) adequate infor- 
mation, (3) effective communicating, and 
(4) reciprocal action. 

The relative position and scope of activity 
of the legislature, on the one hand, and of 
any given city council, on the other, impose 
on the council the main burden of establish- 
ing and sustaining good relationships. The 
legislature must consider hundreds, even 
thousands, of bills, often in only 60 days. 
They must adjudicate as best they can the 

* Eprror’s Note: This article is based on a paper 
presented before the City Managers’ Department of 
the League of California Cities at their annual con- 
vention on October 20, 1959. Mr. Ficklin had con- 
siderable experience in management and personnel 
work in both business and government before enter- 
ing the city manager field in 1947. He was manager 


of Petaluma and Hayward, California, before his 
appointment in Vallejo in January, 1956. 





varied and often conflicting objectives of 
many governmental and private groups. 
They need both the views of constituent 
groups and concise, factual information on 
a bewildering variety of subjects. City man- 
agers can help city councils provide this 
help in many ways. 

Common Objectives. Here are some specific 
suggestions for working toward recognition 
of common objectives. 

1. Local officials—mayors, councilmen, 
managers, and others—should meet with 
candidates from both parties who are 
running for the legislature. City officials can 
get an idea of the views of candidates on 
matters of importance to their city and, 
more important, take the opportunity to 
explain the city’s position on bills likely to 
come up. It often is possible to get firm com- 
mitments from candidates of both parties to 
work for the city’s legislative program. 
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2. Find a time during the legislature’s 
adjournment for the city council to meet 
informally with the senator and representa- 
tive from your district. Listen to their prob- 
lems and interests, rather than they to yours. 
Learn at that time the particularities of 
their convenience, personal practice, and 
office procedure. Knowing this will save 
their time and effort during sessions when 
legislators are working under pressure and 
need all the help they can get to represent 
you well. 

3. Review with the city council the gen- 
eral organization of the senate and the 
house and how the committee organization 
works. Some city councilmen—particularly 
new ones—know very little about the state 
legislature. This is the time to show why it is 
often impossible for a council to have some 
time to decide whether they should support 
or oppose a pending bill. 

4. Learn, as far in advance of each session 
as possible, what proposals will be made to 
the legislature by other cities and agencies 
whom they represent. If such a proposal con- 
flicts with your city’s plan, make a thorough 
effort to resolve it with the other city or 
agency. Every representative shuns the role 


of judge over conflicting aspirations of two 
of his constituents. No matter what he does 
in such a situation, he loses. 


5. Analyze and report to the council, 
after each session, the legislature’s intent 
underlying bills affecting cities generally and 
yours in particular. 

6. Know the personalities and origins of 
the men who constitute the committees 
which generally handle legislation affecting 
cities. 

Adequate Information. Here are a few do’s 
and don’t’s on adequate information. 

1. Furnish legislators from your district 
with specific facts regarding the effects of 
existing or proposed legislation on your city. 
Don’t send him a telegram like this: “‘City 
council opposes HB 5619. Urge you to defeat 
it.” It is helpful, if time permits, to send 
legislators a synopsis of bills which the city 
council favors or opposes together with a 
brief statement of reasons. Legislators wel- 
come views and information from local 
officials. 
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2. Set up a staff assignment for keeping 
track of legislation of interest to the city 
council. Your senator and representative 
will see that the state printing office sends 
you the legislative bills and reports. These, 
plus information from the state municipal 
league, will keep you ahead of committee 
hearings and floor dates. 

3. Take every opportunity to inform the 
city council of the substance, amendment, 
and probable local effects of pending bills. 
This goes a long way in getting prompt 
council approval of communications to 
legislators when the state municipal league 
sends out a call for help. Very few council- 
men will cooperate with a manager’s re- 
quest for a resolution on a bill they have 
never heard of and which is too long to read 
before the next mail goes out. 

4. When studying bilis introduced and 
planning action, select people in the city 
who might join the council in advocating 
or opposing them. Arrange for distribution 
of information to them over the signature of 
the mayor or a councilman. Tell them whom 
to contact, where, and when. 

Effective Communications. Communicating 
effectively is a special art, having wide ap- 
plication. It gets fairly complex in relation- 
ships with the legislature. 

1. One device, very satisfactory when it 
works, requires a devil-may-care attitude on 
the manager’s part. It starts with city coun- 
cil discussion of the city’s and the municipal 
league’s legislative objectives, before or early 
in the session. The manager’s object is to 
get authorization to communicate with 
legislators on his own initiative, but within 
general policy guidance laid down by 
council. This helps to meet the need for 
immediate city response to emergency alarms 
from league headquarters. 

2. If that cannot be done, ask council to 
authorize the mayor or a councilman to 
clear emergency communications for you. 

3. If one of the councilmen is strongly 
interested in a particular bill, insure that he 
gets all the information, including your 
opinion. It will be a pleasant novelty for 
you and council to hear someone other than 
yourself urging council action on a bill. 
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4. Identify and make contact with other 
agencies whose positions on given bills co- 
incide with your city’s. Furnish to them 
copies of your communications. Often, they 
have direct contact with legislators other 
than yours and will use your information in 
their own persuasive efforts. 

5. When your legislator places reliance 
on a special assistant, reconnoiter him or her 
as carefully as you do the principal. 

6. When you visit your legislator during 
session, ask the mayor and any councilmen 
who can to accompany you. For every per- 
sonal contact, prepare a summary of-your 
intended remarks and leave it with him or 
at his office. Make an appointment when- 
ever possible and tell him which bills you 
want to discuss. 

Reciprocal Action. Now, about reciprocal 
actions. Everyone, including legislators, 
likes a pat on the back. At least he appreci- 
ates recognition of his work. Furthermore, 
he is gratified if you show that you under- 
stand his problems. 

1. Insure that council tells the legislator 
that it has noted his vote and work on a bill 
of interest to the city. 
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2. Take each opportunity to get news 
coverage of contacts with your legislator, 
insuring that some quotes attributable to 
him are included. Then send him a clipping. 

3. Stimulate private citizens to write of 
their approval of your legislator’s work. 

4. Don’t blast your legislator over an 
adverse vote or failure to act until you have 
heard his side. 

5. If at all possible, don’t get your legis- 
lator off the floor, during a session, to de- 
liver your first request that he support or 
oppose a bill—particularly if it isn’t to be 
considered that day. 

6. Remind your legislator regularly that 
your city is willing to help him get informa- 
tion in preparation for a committee hearing 
or vote which he has in the near future. 

7. Don’t phone to or intercept your legis- 
lator with a plea for action just as he is leav- 
ing his office to attend a session or a com- 
mittee hearing. 

8. Don’t send a message to your legisla- 
tor treating with more than one bill, unless 
those mentioned come up the same day. The 
filing problem will work against you. 


THAT’S THE SPIRIT! 


UBLIC spirit is not what comes forth naturally in public offices. It is not an organic 
aspect of being in public employment. It has to be generated. It represents an achieve- 
ment, the result of dedication as well as maturity. 

No doubt public spirit is not a monopoly of those in the public service. It manifests 
itself not seldom as the quickening influence supplied by policy-makers. Indeed, public 
spirit is the mark of the citizen—as he ought to be. But those who serve the public in the 
nature of their employment have a particular reason to cultivate public spirit. 

When the career man consciously devotes himself to service, he must be able to displace 
within himself his private interests to the extent that these would be in the path of his public 
responsibilities. But that is only the first step. In addition, he must learn to recognize the 
difference between the public, as the generality of men, and the milling multitudes formed 
into many separate publics. By becoming subservient to any one public, he fails the general 
public. Above all, his public spirit should grow with thought and time into a guide toward 
the common good. Although the standard is exacting, it is the evidence of public spirit that 
signals the career man’s real worth. (Fritz Morstein Marx, in ““The Mind of the Career 


Man,” Public Administration Review, Summer, 1960, p. 138.) 
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Limited-Purpose Annexations 
Protect Land Use 


ENISON and Sherman, Texas, have 

adopted ordinances for limited-pur- 
pose annexations to protect land use and 
promote orderly growth in undeveloped 
areas. The cities, only eight miles apart, 
have annexed all of the intervening land for 
specified municipal purposes—planning, 
zoning, subdivision control, and health and 
sanitation. 

Both cities studied and surveyed the open 
land between them and agreed on a com- 
mon boundary. Denison adopted its ordi- 
nance in July, 1960, which stipulates that the 
newly annexed area will be part of the city 
for planning, zoning, subdivisions, and 
health and sanitation only. All development 
must conform with these regulations. Fol- 
lowing adoption of the ordinance, Denison 
annexed 20 square miles. Sherman later 
passed its ordinance and annexed the bal- 
ance of the territory. Neither city has any 
authority to levy taxes for municipal pur- 
poses in the newly annexed territory. On the 
other hand, no city funds may be spent in 
this area except for specific purposes set 
forth in the ordinance. Residents of the 
annexed area may vote in city council and 
charter elections, but they may not vote in 
bond elections. 

Following adoption of the annexation, 
the Denison Zoning Commission made 
studies and held public hearings before a 
proposed ordinance was presented to the 
city council. The ordinance has since been 
adopted, and nonconforming uses and agri- 
cultural land are handled in the same man- 
ner as they are within the former city 
limits. 

Limited-purpose annexation provides sev- 
eral advantages for the city and its new resi- 
dents. The high costs of providing regular 
city services to undeveloped areas are large- 
ly avoided, and the fringe dwellers feel that 
they are gaining some of the advantages of 
living in the city without having to pay city 


taxes. Denison has protected a potentially 
valuable residential area for future develop- 
ment. Sherman has preserved an area for 
industrial development, and a site already 
has been selected for the construction of a 
new plant. In both cities future development 
is protected without the financial hazard of 
full-scale annexation. As the areas develop, 
complete annexation can be provided with 
full municipal services—Haro tp D. Lyncn, 
administrative assistant, Denison. 


More Cities Convert to 
Machine Accounting 


ITY water bills for 117,000 customers in 

Phoenix, Arizona, will be prepared by 
data processing equipment effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1961. The punched-card system will 
prepare monthly bills, process accounts re- 
ceivable, process repayment agreements, 
handle trust deposit accounting, process 
sewer bills, update customer service records, 
and provide statistics for analysis. The new 
system will require only 14 employees in- 
stead of the 38 currently engaged in this 
work. The 14 positions will be filled by 
competitive examination, and the other 
employees will be transferred to other city 
divisions and departments without loss of 
pay. 

Four smaller cities are converting ac- 
counting operations to machine processing 
according to the Municipal Finance News 
Letter of the Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation. 

In Gainesville, Georgia (16,338), a new 
accounting machine will handle payrolls, 
withholding and social security reports, and 
tax billing. The city has had mechanized 
general accounting since 1956. Highland 
Park, Illinois (25,433), has taken another 
step in its program of mechanized financial 
operations. The latest step is machine ac- 
counting of general and revenue ledger 
transactions. 

An accounting machine was delivered to 
Belle Glade, Florida (11,219), in November, 
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1959. Since then, on a step-by-step basis, the 
city has mechanized the posting of real and 
personal property tax payments to unit tax 
ledgers as well as payroll accounting, general 
ledgers, revenue ledgers, expenditure ledg- 
ers, and preparation of the assessment roll. 
The city now is planning machine account- 
ing for franchise tax accounting, general 
fixed assets, retirement fund, and bonded 
debt. Leesburg, Florida (11,022), has com- 
pleted a two-year program to mechanize 
accounting procedures. Six machines are 
used for all governmental and utility ac- 
counting and billing, including electric, 
water, gas, and ice service. 


Contested Annexation Approved 
by State Commission 


NNEXATION of 226 acres, adjacent to 
the city of Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
has been approved by the Mirnesota Mu- 
nicipal Commission in the first use of review 
machinery set up last year. Residents of the 
area later voted 114 to 103 for annexation. 
Under terms of the state law, such consolida- 
tions require approval by the governing 
body of the annexing municipality, approval 
by the Commission that the proposed area 
meets statutory standards of urban develop- 
ment, and a referendum in the annexed 
area. 

The Commission found that the area pro- 
posed for annexation met the guides for 
annexation set up in the state law: (1) more 
economical and efficient governmental serv- 
ices could be provided, and (2) the existing 
indebtedness of both governments would 
not be adversely affected. The Commission 
noted that the annexed area adjoined the 
city and formed a reasonable and sym- 
metrical city boundary and that the popu- 
lation density was about the same as that of 
the city itself. - 

Albert Lea Township, conceding the an- 
nexed area to be an urban area, claimed it 
had special village powers which would per- 
mit the township to provide services. The 
Commission ruled that this question was one 
to be settled by the voters. An industrial 
concern in the annexed area also appealed 
its inclusion. It claimed that the company 
had no use for municipal services since it 
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operated its own police and fire services. 
The Commission said it could not rule on the 
basis of its argument since its authority to 
decrease the area is “strictly limited to 
elimination of property not properly condi- 
tioned for municipal government and to 
establishment of symmetrical boundaries.” 


Information Campaign Leads 
to Transit District 


OTERS in Richmond, San Pablo, and 

the unincorporated areas in western 
Contra Costa County, California, have ap- 
proved annexation to the Alameda—Contra 
Costa Transit District. A two-to-one major- 
ity vote was the result of an intensive nine- 
month campaign marked by a shift of many 
one-time opponents who had been instru- 
mental in eliminating the area from the 
Transit District when it was first set up in 
1956. 

The entire Contra Costa area has been 
served by a single private bus carrier. With 
the establishment of the District it became 
clear that the bus company would end 
service. The Richmond-San Pablo area 
would be without bus service since the Dis- 
trict’s service area was limited by the 1956 
referendum. 

The 1956 opposition was based largely on 
the fact that the District had unlimited tax- 
ing powers. While the district was approved 
in Richmond-San Pablo by a slim majority, 
the opposition was successful in eliminating 
the cities and their adjoining area by con- 
testing the counting of absentee ballots. It 
became clear in 1959 that any action other 
than annexation to the district would mean 
a reduction of routes and equipment and an 
increase in deficit. A Citizens Study Com- 
mittee set up by the governments involved 
undertook a campaign to inform the public 
about the probable results of the loss of bus 
service. 

Several members of the Committee had 
been among those who opposed the district 
in 1956. It distributed literature, arranged 
for speakers, and otherwise publicized the 
critical nature of the situation. In separate 
votes, all three of the affected areas elected 
to join the district. 
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Cities Adopt Variety of Public 
Relations Methods 


ONDUCTED tours, radio and tele- 
vision announcements, and leaflets and 
reports are among the methods being used 
by cities to inform people and to encourage 
use of city government services. 

Texarkana, Texas, uses conducted bus 
tours to acquaint citizens with their city 
government and how it works. Tours cover 
new streets and other public improvements, 
school construction and school sites, Tex- 
arkana College, fire and police stations, and 
the city hall. The tours are conducted every 
other Wednesday. 

The city council in Phoenix, Arizona, 
has approved a public information program 
for residential street construction. The pur- 
pose is to provide residents with information 
on the formation of residential street im- 
provement districts for paving residential 
streets. The information methods include 
distribution of descriptive brochures, dis- 
tribution of booklets with detailed informa- 
tion on formation of street improvement 
districts, preparation of radio and television 
spot announcements, and preparation of 
newspaper advertising. Decatur, Illinois, 
has issued a detailed manual on procedures 
for obtaining public improvements and 
special city services (see p. 285). 


Other cities are issuing a variety of books, 
leaflets, and other printed materials on 
many city services. Covina, California, for 


example, has issued a_ booklet entitled 
Covina Home-Building Requirements to sum- 
marize city regulations applying to home 
construction. Diagrams and illustrations are 
provided for flooring, floor framing, chim- 
neys and fireplaces, electrical circuits, and 
plumbing details. The booklet is intended 
particularly for the do-it-yourselfer who 
wishes to build or extensively remodel his 
home. Other cities in this group include 
Ferguson, Missouri; Norwalk, California; 
Dade County, Florida; Oak Park, Michi- 
gan; Arlington Heights and Villa Park, Illi- 
nois; and Gaston County, North Carolina. 
Holland, Michigan, and Hamilton County, 
Ohio, have begun publication of periodic 
informational reports for citizens—Holland 
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on a quarterly basis and Hamilton on a 
monthly basis. 

Seven cities were cited for excellent pub- 
lic relations information programs at the 
recent American Municipal Congress in 
New York sponsored by the American Mu- 
nicipal Association. Winners in five popula- 
tion groups were Cincinnati, Ohio; Miami, 
Florida; Dearborn, Michigan; Coral Gables, 
Florida; and Western Springs, Illinois. 
Richmond and Riverside, California, re- 
ceived honorable mention. 


Adopts Rules for City Court 
Organization and Procedure 


ULES of organization and procedure 
have been adopted by ordinance for 
the city court in Phoenix, Arizona, to facili- 
tate orderly and prompt disposition of court 
work. Magistrates and the chief magistrate 
are appointed by the city manager. The 
court is divided into two divisions for crimi- 
nal and traffic cases. 

Duties of the chief magistrate include as- 
signment of magistrates to divisions or sec- 
tions of the court; appointment and super- 
vision of a court administrator; preparation 
of schedules for trials and other court work; 
and maintenance of court records and prep- 
aration of reports. 

The rules provide for a court schedule and 
a court calendar. The schedule provides that 
the court shall be open from 8:30 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. Monday through Friday with 
definite times set aside for arraignments, 
motions for continuances, jury trials, and 
other court business. Time also is provided 
for arraignments on Saturdays and Sundays. 
The court calendar is prepared daily to show 
the name of the defendant, attorney, nature 
of the case, and other information needed 
by the court and the city prosecutor. 

It is believed that formalized procedures 
will add to the dignity of the court and ex- 
pedite hearings and disposition of cases. The 
American Bar Association is now making a 
survey of city court operations. It is hoped 
that their recommendations, to be submitted 
as studies progress through the remainder of 
1960, will lead to further improvement in 
court administration—Ray W. WIitson, 
city manager, Phoenix. 
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Revises Sick Leave Policy 


MORE liberal allowance and tighter controls 
are provided in a revised sick leave policy 
recently adopted by Abilene, Texas. City em- 
ployees now can accumulate sick leave to a total 
of 150 days compared with the former limit of 90 
days. At the end of one year employees who have 
used five or less days of the 15-day annual al- 
lowance will be credited with two extra days of 
vacation leave for the following year. Depart- 
ment heads are made specifically responsible for 
controlling sick leave usage and must give writ- 
ten approval for any leave taken. Leaves of more 
than five days will be approved only on the basis 
of a physician’s certification. Where an em- 
ployee’s leave usage seems excessive, a public 
health nurse will make unannounced visits to the 
home. In a memorandum to department heads, 
City Manager Robert M. Tinstman pointed out 
that sick leave currently costs the city about 
$50,000 per year on the basis of an average of six 
days taken per employee per year. 


Recent Ordinances Adopted 

Los Angeles has adopted an ordinance pro- 
viding criteria for the construction and location 
of rooftop heliports. Requirements cover platform 
or roof support in relation to helicopter weight, 
minimum space, signs and markings, fire protec- 
tion equipment, exits, lighting, walls or railings, 
and other aspects of construction and safety. 
Other ordinances recently adopted include a 
prohibition on posting handbills in public rights- 
of-way in Skokie, Illinois; regulations for the 
operation of trampolines and trampoline centers 
in Olivette, Missouri; and procedures for con- 
ducting city council meetings in Norwalk, Cali- 
fornia. 


Upholds Anti-billboard Law 


An appellate court decision in New York up- 
holds the right of the state to appropriate a land 
easement to control and prohibit billboards and 
other outdoor advertising. The court ruled that 
elimination of advertising displays along a heavi- 
ly traveled highway is related to safety and that 
an easement, rather than full title to the land, is 
adequate. The majority opinion stated that the 


superintendent of public works has this authority 
“unless his decision to acquire and pay for land 
for this purpose is a mere naked act of power and 
exercised without rational basis or logical rela- 
tionship to his public duty and authority.” The 
four-to-one decision was rendered by the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, Third Department (Schulman 
v. People, 11 A.D. 2d 273, July 27, 1960). 


Children’s Theater 


Downey, California, has had five years of 
successful experience with a children’s theater 
under the sponsorship of the Downey Recreation 
and Park District. The program operates with an 
annual budget of $10,000. The recreation and 
park district pays the salary of the theater direc- 
tor, and the balance is raised by public subscrip- 
tion. Although most of the roles are taken by chil- 
dren, adults fill certain parts and also serve on a 
volunteer basis to instruct workshop classes and 
to help on building scenery and handling pub- 
licity. Weekly workshops are an integral part of 
the program and include sessions in dramatic 
activities, short plays, skits, and word games. 
Several hundred children and adults participated 
in the 44 full-length plays presented during the 
1959-60 season, and the total attendance was 
about 14,000. The plays are presented in a school 
auditorium. 


Student Firemen 


Students from North Texas State College are 
used in Denton, Texas, to augment the regular 
personnel in the city fire department. Begun on 
an experimental basis 30 years ago, the city now 
employs 14 students in addition to 18 regular 
firemen. Students are hired early in their fresh- 
man year, and most serve until they graduate. 
Students serve the same 72-hour duty week ap- 
plicable to full-time firemen and, after indoctri- 
nation training, perform the same duties with 
the exception of serving as drivers. Student fire- 
men receive $60 per month and lodging at the 
fire stations. In addition they have kitchen privi- 
leges and thus can save on food bills. Both stu- 
dents and regular firemen are on the two-platoon 
system, and each student alternates with another 
student to provide time for attending classes. 
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Most of the collegians are under 21, and the city 
obtains a minor’s release signed by their parents. 
The fire department has a long waiting list of 
student applicants. 


Issues Revaluation Manual 


Fundamentals of real estate revaluation, in- 
cluding objectives, methods, and goals, are set 
forth in Revaluation Projects recently published by 
the International Association of Assessing Officers 
(see City Hall Bookshelf). Prepared by the As- 
sociation’s Committee on Revaluation Projects, 
the report makes a strong plea for working toward 
full-value assessment based on current market 
values and points out that recent court decisions 
are tending to force this criterion upon local 
governments. Various chapters deal with de- 
termining the need for property revaluation, 
basic data needed and costs involved, use of out- 
side consultants, public relations, and installation 
of the new assessment program. The appendix 
includes sample forms and tables illustrating the 
cost of revaluation surveys. 


Sustains Relocation Housing 


The Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors, 
the state’s highest court, has sustained a “‘mode- 
rate-rent” housing project to be used for rehous- 
ing families displaced by urban redevelopment 
projects in New Haven. The project consists of 
154 dwelling units renting from $67 to $76 per 
month. The project, to be built to low-density 
standards, was challenged by near-by property 
owners on the grounds that the housing develop- 
ment would be a “nuisance” and that it would 
damage property values. The court decision sum- 
marized the relocation problems involved in 
large-scale redevelopment and held that there 
was no substance to the claim (Cawley v. City of 
New Haven, 152 Atl. 2d 923). 


To Establish Paving Fund 


Fort Worth, Texas, plans to establish an 
assessment paving revolving fund. It is expected to 
result in lower paving costs. Lump-sum cash 
payments will be made to paving contractors 
from the fund, permitting the contractors to bid 
free of the necessity to anticipate losses because of 
late payment or nonpayment of assessments or 
the need to arrange financing for paving costs. 
As assessments for paving are paid, the revolving 
fund will be reimbursed. A proposal to raise $2.4 
million for the fund is contained in a $31.6 mil- 
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lion bond program submitted to the Fort Worth 
city council. Of the total, $19 million is to finance 
sanitary sewer improvements. The remainder will 
go for storm drainage, street construction, light- 
ing and traffic signals, and library improvements. 
Of the total, $12.4 million dollars will be financed 
from taxes. 


Issues Press Memo 

A memorandum has been issued to depart- 
ment heads in Lower Makefield Township, 
Pennsylvania, that offers suggestions for working 
relationships with newspaper, radio, and tele- 
vision reporters. The memorandum points out 
that it is just as important to present the bad 
news to the public as the good. Other suggestions 
in the memorandum are: (1) full information, 
where possible should be given to the press; (2) 
the press should not be asked to hold up on a 
story unless an investigation or some other con- 
fidential matter is in process; (3) press representa- 
tives be treated with courtesy and respect; (4) 
township officials should be available at any 
time to answer questions and help in securing 
information; and (5) no official or employee 
should speak out on public policy unless it is his 
specific responsibility to explain that policy, 
The memorandum issued by Township Manager 
William H. Struwe concludes, ““The better we as 
public officials treat the press the better we will be 
treated by it... . J A well-informed public can be 
a big asset to a public official who is doing a good 
job.” 

Civic Buildings Under Way 

Norfolk, Virginia, has completed plans for 
construction of a $10 million civic center, and 
one building in the five-building center is now 
ready for bids. This is a public safety building to 
house police headquarters, city jail, and courts. 
Other buildings will include a city hall, a school 
administration building, a maintenance building, 
and a courts building. About one-half of the 
financing will be handled from current reserves. 
Cities in other parts of the country are working on 
other facilities. A police-municipal court build- 
ing was opened in June, 1960, in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and the cost was $738,000. Glendale, 
California, has completed a $1.1 million police 
building as part of a civic certer development. 
The building was financed from capital reserves. 
Ground was broken recently for a convention and 
exhibit hall addition to the Long Beach, Cali- 
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fornia, municipal auditorium. The structure, to 
cost $6 million, will seat up to 15,000 persons and 
contains 50,000 square feet of floor space. In 
Traverse City, Michigan, the cost of a small boat 
harbor will be shared by the city and the Michi- 
gan State Waterways Commission. The cost is 
estimated at $200,000 to $260,000, and the city 
will pay its share from users of the 120-boat 
docking facility. 


Reviews Manager Government 

The last 10 years of council-manager govern- 
ment in Phoenix, Arizona, have been covered in a 
report prepared by Professor Paul Kelso, Univer- 
sity of Arizona. Titled A Decade of Council-Manager 
Government in Phoenix, Arizona (see City Hall Book- 
shelf), the report traces governmental operations 
during a period when the city increased in 
population from 197,000 to 434,000 and in land 
area from 17 to 187 square miles. Although the 
city had operated under the council-manager 
plan since 1914, local government had not been 
particularly strong prior to a charter revision in 
1948. In a 34-year span, the city had had 31 
managers. The new charter eliminated basic 
weaknesses, particularly residence requirements 
for the city manager. During the 10-year period, 
Phoenix won two All-America City awards 
sponsored by the National Municipal League and 
Look magazine. 


Citizen Activities 

The Oceanside, California, city hall news- 
letter recently included a sticker to be attached 
to the telephone. The sticker, containing the tele- 
phone numbers of the police and fire depart- 
ments, was supplied by the Rotary Club of 
Oceanside. Other civic club activities in Ocean- 
side include the distribution, by the Kiwanis 
Club, of pocket cards with directions for perform- 
ing month-to-month resuscitation, and _ the 
sponsoring of a poster contest for Fire Prevention 
Week by the Exchange Club. . . . Appointment 
of O. William Ross as executive director of the 
New York City Manpower Utilization Council 
was announced recently. The Council, a citizen 
group established several months ago to deal 
with various labor and skill problems, hopes to 
mobilize and coordinate all community resources 
for the fullest utilization of manpower in the city, 
and through education, training, and upgrading, 
to provide opportunity for all to improve their 
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skills, productivity, and economic status. The 
Council consists of 18 members representing in- 
dustry, labor, civic and professional groups, and 
similar organizations. Mr. Ross is a former indus- 
trialist who also has served with the United 
States Department of Labor. 


No Sewers, No Water 


Cleveland’s decision in 1958 not to permit 
water extensions to areas not served by sewers has 
been credited with reducing “leap-frog” de- 
velopments in its fringe areas. Engineering News- 
Record recently reported that community-type 
developments have become the rule and there 
has been a marked decrease in strip develop- 
ment. Strict enforcement of the rule also was 
credited with encouraging the battle against 
pollution of Lake Erie. Eleven communities 
within the metropolitan Cleveland area have 
either built or are in the process of building com- 
munity sewage treatment plants, the magazine 
reported. The city of Cleveland is the area’s only 
water source. 


Census Satisfaction 

A survey of 200 of the nation’s largest cities by 
the American Municipal Association, on the basis 
of partial returns, indicates that about 73 per 
cent of the cities are satisfied with the results of 
the 1960 Census of Population. Some 71 per cent 
of those responding to the survey favor a census 
every five years. This supported a report of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Census and Govern- 
ment Statistics which stated that ““Mayors and 
city officials are generally in favor of more fre- 
quent Censuses by a ratio of approximately three 
to one.” 


Preserving Industrial Districts 

Court decisions in Michigan and New York 
have given approval to restricting residential de- 
velopment in districts zoned for manufacturing 
and industry. The Michigan case (Lamb v. City of 
Monroe, 99 N.W. 2d 566) involved prohibition of 
new residential construction in industrial areas, 
and the decision was rendered by the state su- 
preme court. The court stated that appropriate 
land use is the determining factor and added, 
“whether a human habitation, or a factory, is a 
benign use of land, or one malignant, will de- 
pend in each case upon the circumstances.”’ The 
New York decision (Kelly v. Kramer, 197 N.Y. 
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Supp. 2d 923) was rendered by an appelate 
court and involved an area partly commercial 
and partly industrial. A special permit was de- 
nied for a multiple dwelling in the industrial dis- 
trict, and the court upheld the denial. Norman 
Williams, Jr., writing in the October, 1960, issue 
of The American City, stated that these cases “in- 
volve a major legal step forward toward validat- 
ing the restriction of residences in manufacturing 
districts. . . .” 


Public Improvements Manual 


Methods of obtaining selected public improve- 


ments and city services are outlined in a manual, 


recently prepared in Decatur, Illinois. It is in- 
tended principally for contractors, land sub- 
dividers, and attorneys. A simplified and pop- 
ularized version will be prepared later for dis- 
tribution to the general public. Information is 
presented for each subject on general legal re- 
quirements, methods of filing petitions or ap- 
plications, licenses and permits needed, petition 
procedures if applicable, and costs. The princi- 
pal subjects covered are annexation; subdivision 
regulations; rezoning and zoning appeals; water 
service extensions; sanitary sewer extensions; 
street opening permits; street lighting; special 
assessments for storm sewers, water mains, sani- 
tary sewers, street pavement, and curbs and 
gutters; and petition procedures for public im- 
provements, annexations, and rezoning. 


Report on Citizens* Association 

The citizens’ association can be a powerful in- 
fluence for good municipal government, accord- 
ing to a study recently made of the Richmond 
(Virginia) Citizens’ Association. The report, en- 
titled A Study of the Effectiveness of a Citizens’ 
Association in Municipal Government (see City Hall 
Bookshelf), was prepared by three faculty mem- 
bers at the Richmond Professional Institute of the 
College of William and Mary. The report points 
out that the Association has been a powerful in- 
fluence in council-manager government by its 
work in obtaining a new city charter, in influenc- 
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ing good candidates to run for city council, and 
in obtaining financial support for election cam- 
paigns. Major conclusions reached by the study 
group were the following: (1) Association mem- 
bership should be broadened to include women, 
college students of voting age, and representatives 
of labor, churches, and other groups. (2) The 
Association should have a full-time staff including 
an executive director, a research director, and 
other personnel. (3) The Association should con- 
\inue to urge well qualified citizens to run for city 
council. (4) The Association also should recom- 
mend candidates for the state legislature. (5) The 
Association should undertake a diversified edu- 
cational program for voters, including sponsor- 
ship of courses in practical politics, publication 
of newsletters and periodicals, organizing neigh- 
borhood meetings, sponsoring radio and tele- 
vision programs on local government operations, 
and establishing a speakers’ bureau. 


Fire Inspections at Night 

Hayward, California, recently experimented 
with fire department home inspections during 
evening hours in an attempt to reach many 
homes that could not be inspected during regular 
daytime tours. Firemen found no one at home in 
47 per cent of the 18,634 homes in the city. Home 
inspections in selected areas, therefore, were 
shifted to the two-hour interval of 6:00 P.m. to 
8:00 p.m. The inspections were limited to 2,000 
homes in four areas of residential subdivisions 
which had experienced the most fires in the pre- 
ceding year. According to Fire Chief Matthew 
Jimenez, the evening inspection program “was 
not entirely satisfactory.”” He noted that there 
were complaints because of “interference” with 
dinner, school work, and television programs. Be- 
cause of persons not at home, the fire department 
has been able to inspect only slightly more than 
one-half of the homes in the city. Where persons 
are at home, however, the firemen have been 
permitted to make the inspections in 97 per cent 
of the homes. 
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The Nature and Management 
of Stress 


TRESS creates changes in the structure and 

chemical composition of the body. It results 

in a breakdown of human effectiveness. The 10- 

year study of the Conservation of Human Re- 

sources Project at Columbia University has 

drawn a number of significant conclusions relat- 
ing to the management of stress. 

1. Reduce stress and you reduce failures. Army 
studies showed that only one man in five who 
failed in the Army ever saw combat. Stress was 
produced not as much by combat as by several 
other conditions, the most significant being poor 
leadership. 

2. Sound leadership development. The per- 
formance of large groups is always dependent to 
a marked degree on the quality of leadership. 

3. Good orientation is mental health insur- 
ance. If men do not know what is expected of 
them and no one tells them what is or is not im- 
portant, many are likely to become ineffective. 

4. Motivation. Performance is greatly effected 
by motivation. Management must seek to avoid 
establishing or perpetuating conditions which 
will weaken the motivation of individuals to 
work effectively. 

5. Equitable personnel policies. No organiza- 
tion can elicit a high level of performance unless 
its personnel policies are in tune to the basic con- 
cepts of equity. Arbitrary or unfair treatment of 
men who have done their best will dissipate their 
energy fretting about their own future treatment. 

6. Effective placement and utilization. The 


adept use of assignments and reassignments can , 


contribute markedly to the more effective utiliza- 
tion of manpower. 

7. Planning. Nothing is more costly to a large 
organization than a failure to recognize in ad- 
vance some of the major challenges which it will 
confront. 


Perhaps the most significant aspect of the 
study was the conclusion that sound organiza- 
tional policy was the surest guarantee of maxi- 
mum human efficiency.—‘“The Management of 
Stress.”” By Henry A. Singer. Advanced Manage- 
ment, published by the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management, September, 1960. 
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The Job of the Manager 
in 1985 

URING the next 25 years the job of the 

manager will undergo major changes, as 
machines take over more and more of the activi- 
ties that now seem too complex to yield to auto- 
mation. The chances are strong that within the 
next decade machines will be able to perform 
any function in the organization—and this in- 
cludes the “thinking” and “‘deciding”’ tasks that 
are the basis of the manager’s job. 

What changes will occur in the business 
organization as a result of automation? It is likely 
that: (1) humans will be engaged in roughly the 
same array of occupations as they are now; (2) 
the kinds of activities that now characterize 
middle management will be more completely 
automated than the others and hence will come 
to have a smaller part in the whole management 
picture; and (3) the manager will have more time 
to devote to planning as automated subsystems 
take over day-to-day operations. 

Once these changes have been dealt with, the 
manager will be better prepared to face the more 
fundamental and long-range problems of an 
automated world. Three of them, in particular, 
are going to receive a great deal of attention: 

1. Developing a science of man. In 1985 we 
shall have psychological theories that are as 
successful as the theories of chemistry and biology 
today. 

2. Finding alternatives for work and pro- 
duction as basic goals for society. The future will 
find the corporation occupying a less central posi- 
tion than it does now. Alternative outlets for 
creative drives will have to be supplied. 

3. Reformulating man’s view of his place in 
the universe. As society begins to produce 
mechanisms that think and learn, man has 
ceased to be the species uniquely capable of 
complex, intelligent manipulation of his environ- 
ment. Man must, in the future, find a way of 
describing his place in the universe that will 
satisfy his needs for dignity and purpose.— 
“Management by Machines: How Much and 
How Soon?” By Herbert A. Simon. The Manage- 
ment Review, published by the American Manage- 
ment Association, November, 1960. 
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270 Broadway, New York 7. 1960. (Revision 
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Events. By Hal Golden and Kitty Hanson. 
Oceana Publications, 80 Fourth Avenue, New 
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planning and publicizing events.) 
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Potice Work. By Irvin E. Marders. Police 
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Florida. 1960. 115pp. $3.95. 


ImprovinG Our Courts—CoLLectep STupIEs 
ON JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION. By Sheldon D. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS IN REviEw. By 
William Anderson. University of Minnesota 
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“Intergovernmental Relations in the United 
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METROPOLIs AND Recion. By Otis Dudley Dun- 
can and others. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Homewood, Baltimore 18. 1960. 587pp. $8.50. 


METROPOLITAN AREA ProsLems. Stanley Scott, 
editor. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
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$2.50. (Report of the Pacific Coast Confer- 
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METrRopOLIs, 1985. By Raymond Vernon. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 1960. 252pp. $5. (Interpretation of 
results of New York Metropolitan Region 
Study.) 
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of 1951 report. Useful reference.) 
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OF THE AGED. By Sidney Goldstein and Basil 
G. Zimmer. Rhode Island Development 
Council, Roger Williams Building, Hayes 
Street, Providence 8. 1960. 73pp. (A study of 
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1960. 21ipp. 25 cents. 
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Kenneth Zimmer, Howard Davis, and Wil- 
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41pp. $2.50. (See p. 285.) 


WarTER Supp.Ly: Economics, TECHNOLOGY, AND 
Poticy. By Jack Hirschleifer, James C. De 
Haven, and Jerome W. Milliman. University 
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